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are very desirable, and make pretty cushion covers or summer draperies 
for libraries and sitting-rooms. 

Our home manufacturers have put upon the market an attractive 
cotton crepe one yard wide which sells for 17 cents per yard. The 
designs are conventionalized and the colors very good, and the pattern 
is printed through and through, so the fabric is practically double-faced," 
a very great advantage. This, in old rose, with pattern in dark red, 
would combine effectively with the dull red denim as described above 
for hechima crepe with blue. 

Almost more attractive than China silk are the silk and-linen Japa- 
nese crepes with bold patterns in olive, old-pink and dull blue, on cream 
or yellow grounds, the whole design being freely stamped with gold ; 
the shimmer and sheen of the gold and silk give an indescribable bright- 
ness, and simulate, without imitating, the richness of far more 
expensive fabrics. They are twenty seven inches wide, and cost 48 
cents per yard. 

The so-called swivel silks, or silk ginghams, are introduced this 
season in patterns suitable for draperies, and are called art brocades ; 
they are in all delicate colors with pretty floral patterns in natural 
colors thrown broadcast 
over the brocaded 
ground. They are thirty- 
two inches wide, and are 
regularly offered at 55 
cents a yard; but some 
special sales have been 
made of them for 29 
cents. These are effective 
in carrying out floral 
schemes . of decoration, 
and being softer than 
cretonne, drape much 
more gracefully. 

Prettier than cheap 
lace curtains are those 
of snow-flake; it is a thin 
cotton material about 
the weight of grenadine, 
usually cream white with 
horizontal stripes of dull 
color, green, old-rose, red 
and yellow. It is very 
wide, double-fold, and is 
now offered at 11 cents 
per yard. Pattern cur- 
tains of snow flake with 
silk stripes and fringed 
across the bottoms cost 
. $4.50 per pair. 

Madras is another 
material greatly to be 
commended instead of 
cheap lace; it drapes 
gracefully, and can be 
had in many soft, har- 
monious tints, tawny 
yellows, dull blues, cream 
and olive are all good. 
It is double-fold, forty-five to fifty inches wide, price from 28 to 68 
cents per yard. While it is suitable for summer use it can also be used 
the year round anywhere where lace would be appropriate. Indian 
Madras is a much handsomer fabric, and lends itself admirably to 
gorgeous effects, as its bold Oriental designs and rich coloring suggest 
sumptuousness, ease and luxury. It is as soft and pliable as the common 
stuff, but heavier, and costs $1.48 to §1.95 per yard, fifty inches wide. 

A new stuff in our shops, which is admirably adapted to combine 
with the artistic Morris cretonnes, as both the designs and colors har- 
monize, is a double-fold and double-faced muslin called India print. 
The patterns are copied from tropical plants of luxuriant growth, the 
great leaves, buds, and flowers running riot in natural colors over a 
cream or pale gray ground. As only pure vegetable dyes are used, the 
fabric is sun and water proof, and its cost is but 50 cents per yard. 
The designs are so large that they are only suited for spacious rooms, 
but a delightful and unique interior could be arranged in a roomy 
summer cottage with this stuff for window or bed curtains, and a 
Morris cretonne— price 95 cents— for divan cover and chair cushions. 

China and India silks increase in beauty of color and design every 
year; yet while all are pretty, we find on examination that there are 
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China silks and China silks! There are certain special kinds* that 
greatly exceed in beauty of texture the ordinary ones. Shiku silks are 
heavy and firm yet soft and pliable as the thinnest, with an irregularity 
in the threads of the woof that increases their beauty. The patterns 
are very effective and in all desirable colors, and they are full yard 
wide, price $1 25; for some purposes the plain colors are even more 
effective, and often the best results are secured by using th? two to- 
gether, as a lavish use and repetition of any design fatigues the eye, 
and a grateful respose is given by the solid color. These cost only 
$1.10 per yard, and all the delightful, soul-satisfying, artistic tints can 
be found— queer dull blues, olive greens, greenish yellows and fade 
pinks — everything to satisfy the most exigeant taste. 

Corah silks are also yard wide, but lighter than the shiku; they 
come in seven yard lengths and cost $11.50 per piece. They are in 
unique set designs upon various light grounds, and also in rich dark 
grounds, blue, green and red, with very striking Egyptian designs. 
Among floral motives especially to be noted is the poppy pattern; this 
can be had in a great variety of colors, shades and combinations. Very 
striking is a brilliant red poppy with natural foliage on a dark blue 

ground; but one of the 
prettiest is the deep 
orange colored flower on 
a cream ground. These 
cost $1 per yard. 

Very lovely effects 
are produced by draping 
a width of silk over the 
tops of lace curtains, 
letting one end hang half 
way to the floor at the 
side, while the other is 
quite short. Over plain 
fabrics the drapery may 
be figured, and over fig- 
ured it should be plain. 
It is every woman's am- 
bition now to achieve 
individuality in her 
home, to express herself 
in' it, and to have an 
interior totally unlike her 
neighbors, but giving 
forth everywhere sug- 
gestions of comfort, ease 
and beauty. To accom- 
plish this, though it is 
very convenient, it is net 
an indispensable condit- 
ion that one have carte 
blanche in spending. 
The wealth of materials 
at our disposal, of every 
grade and price, is so 
great that the most im- 
portant requisite is time 
to consider and plan, and 
judgment in selection. 
Haphazard and hasty 



buying simply because a thing is pretty in itself without consideration 
as to its ultimate use, produces an unsatisfactory, conglomerate result 
that will ever torment the weak victim of this method — without 
method— of furnishing her home. It is a safe rule always to think, not 
twice, but four times, before buying a thing simply because it is pretty 
and cheap.— Demorest's Family Magazine. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



VERY few colors in upholstery material are proof against the fad- 
ing power of sunlight, and while we would rather re-cover our 
furniture occasionally, than "sit in darkness," still it is well to 
remember that no one of taste really prefers miserable, time worn and 
faded fabrics, unless we except old rugs, whose age without decay is 
a charm. Even here, perhaps, the temptation is strong to say "a few 
last words" for some of our beautiful American rugs — but to return to 
the sun ; we must limit our luxurious "basking in its rays" to a reason- 
able extent unless we wish to re-cover our furniture almost before we 
are fairly accustomed to its use. 
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